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Historians tell us that time is required to assign a true 
value to the meaning of events and the influence of indi- 
viduals; that contemporary comment is worthless, because 
the narrator is too close to the scenes he describes ; that a 
proper perspective is lacking until, after the lapse of years, 
incidents may be grouped in their relation to each other, 
and the importance of the various actors justly estimated. 
But this rule has its exceptions. The mellow touch of time 
may mar and blur outlines which should be preserved sharp 
and clear. When a Woman possesses, as did the Subject of 
this Sketch, a personality so vivid that it thrills, an origin- 
ality so striking that it startles, the impression made should 
be recorded while the spell of her charm is still fully upon 
those who knew and loved her. 

By heredity and environment she was a typical Amer- 
ican, a child of the^ great North-west. She possessed in a 
marked degree the characteristics of her pioneer ancestors, 
and a brief account of their lives and adventures is essen- 
tial to an understanding of her own active, tireless spirit. 

Her grandfather, John Kinzie, was of an adventurous 
disposition, and lived much on the frontier. He entered the 
Indian trade, and, in 1804, established a post at the mouth of 
the Chicago River. The original Fort Dearborn was built the 
same year. Mr. Kinzie erected the first house on the site 
of the present City of Chicago, on the north side of the 
river, just opposite Fort Dearborn. He won and held the 
confidence, respect and affection of the various Indian tribes 
and became an authority on all matters pertaining to them. 
In his journeys amongst them he frequently adopted their 
costume and passed for an Indian, 
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When, in 1812, the garrison of the United States troops 
at Fort Dearborn marched out, and were all either massa- 
cred or made prisoners by their Indian escort, Mr. Kinzie's 
family was spared. He, himself, was not molested, though 
he accompanied the troops, hoping that his presence 
might prevent an attack by the Indians. His step- 
daughter, Mrs. Helm, wife of one of the two lieu- 
tenants at Fort Dearborn, who was then a girl of 
seventeen, was saved by one Indian when another 
was about to tomahawk her ; and this incident is commem- 
orated in a bronze group, erected by George M. Pullman, 
which stands at the foot of 18th street in Chicago today. 

In 1816, John Kinzie returned to Chicago, which 
was his main trading post, with agencies all through the 
North-west. During the Indian disturbances, he and his 
family had many hair-breadth escapes. He was a man of 
energy, resourcefulness and courage. His counsel was 
sought by the soldiers and administrators, sent by the 
United States government to civilize that vast wilderness. 
He died in 1828, mourned alike by the Savages and the Set- 
tlers. 

His wife (Eleanor K. Gordon's grandmother) was, in 
many respects, as remarkable as her husband, and had an 
equally adventurous career. Her name was Eleanor Lytle, 
and, at the age of nine, the Seneca Indians made a raid on 
her father's home, which was at that time near Pittsburg, 
in western Pennsylvania. During the absence of Mr. Lytle 
the Indians captured Mrs. Lytle, little Eleanor, aged nine; 
a brother, aged seven, and an infant three months old. The 
infant was killed before Mrs. Lytle's eyes, but the chief of 
the band, an Indian named "The Big White Man," (whom 
some identify as the well known chief "Cornplanter,") pro- 
tected the other prisoners, and returned Mrs. Lytle and the 
boy, upon payment of a ransom. "Cornplanter's" small 
brother having been killed the previous year, he refused to 
surrender Eleanor Lytle, saying that he had adopted her 
as his little sister, to take the place of his lost brother. 
She was kindly treated, but remained a captive of the In- 
dians for four years, during which time her father made re- 
peated efforts to ransom her. Through the good offices of 
Colonel Johnson, a British sympathizer, who was very in- 
fluential with the Indians in western New York, "Corn- 
planter" was persuaded to attend a council near Niagara, 
and to bring Eleanor with him. When he saw the greet- 
ing between the child and her mother, he refused to remain 
for the council, and returned the little girl, without ransom, 
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saying that if her affection for her parents could survive 
those years of absence she should remain with those for 
whom she cared the most. 

One year later, at the age of fourteen, this same little 
Eleanor Lytle married a British officer. Major McKillip, and 
six years after his death, at the age of thirty, she married 
John Kinzie. She accompanied him to Chicago and 
endured all the perils and hardships of a frontier 
life. She was noted for her calm courage in time of 
danger, for cheerful endurance of discomforts, and for her 
foresight and sagacity. She realized the future in store for 
Chicago and urged her sons to take up grants of land on the 
north side of the Chicago River, to which they were en- 
titled. They could not appreciate the importance of doing 
so, and sold, for small sums, many pieces of property, which 
are now the center of that great city. 

The oldest son of John and Eleanor Lytle Kinzie, was 
John Harris Kinzie, the father of Eleanor Kinzie Gordon. 
His life, from his earliest years, was intimately connected 
with the history of the North-west. He was born in 1803, 
and while an infant was carried in an Indian cradle. He 
was nine years old at the time of the massacre, and all its 
particulars came under his observation. The discipline of 
those striking events doubtless helped to form in him that 
fearlessness and self-control for which he was noted in af- 
ter years. He learned to speak Winnebago (which no white 
man before him had succeeded in doing), and he wrote a 
grammar of the language. He received the appointment of 
Government Agent for the upper bands of the Winnebago 
Indians in 1829, and the same year married Juliette Magill, 
of Middletown, Conn. His influence with the Indians, like 
that of his father, was great and far-reaching, and enabled 
him to render effective service to the Government in many 
ways, more especially in holding back the Winnebagoes 
from joining in the Black Hawk war. They had unbounded 
faith in his integrity and just dealing, while his success in 
all their athletic games commanded their admiration. He 
was especially noted for his skill at "La Crosse," and had 
beaten the swiftest runners of the Menomonees and Winne- 
bagoes at foot-races. He spoke no less than thirteen dif- 
ferent Indian languages. Until the day of his death it was 
to him that the various deputations came on their way to 
interview their "Great Father" in Washington, in order 
that "The Silver Man," as they called Mr. Kinzie, might 
give them the benefit of his advice. It was no uncommon 
thing for a dozen or more Indians to be camped out on the 
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grass in Mr. Kinzie's garden, smoking their pipes, or play- 
ing their favorite gambling game of "moccasin." 

In 1835, the Illinois legislature appointed a Board of 
Trustees for the "Village of Chicago," of which Mr. Kin- 
zie was President. 

In 1861, he was appointed a Paymaster, with the rank of 
Major, in the United States Army. In the summer of 
1865, he obtained a leave of absence, and started for an 
Eastern health resort. A blind fiddler came into the car, 
asking alms. Mr. Kinzie put his hand in his pocket to get 
his purse. Before he could draw it out again, his head fell 
forward, and he died, with a smile on his lips. His last act 
was an epitome of his whole life. 

Juliette Magill (Mrs. Gordon's mother) doubtless 
owed many of the characteristics which combined to make 
her a remarkable woman, to those 'New England ances- 
tors, who were prominent in its early history. From such 
men as Timothy D wight and Roger Wolcott, she 
inherited the courage, the perseverance, the brilliant 
wit, the strong good sense and personal attractiveness for 
which she became so noted, and which made her a social 
power in Chicago for nearly forty years. 

Mrs. Kinzie's first literary work was the account of the 
Massacre of 1812, She wrote this at the dictation of Mr. 
Kinzie's mother, and of his sister, Mrs. Helm, both of whom 
were eye-iwitnesses of all the facts they narrated. Her next 
book was "WAU-BUN, The Early Day in the North-west," 
followed by her first novel, "Walter Ogleby." At the 
time of her death Mrs. Kinzie was engaged in correcting 
the proofs of a novel called "Mark Logan," founded on the 
tragic fate of the handsome and ill-fated Winnebago Chief, 
Red Bird. It was published in 1887, seventeen years after 
Mrs. Kinzie's death. 

In 1870, Mrs. Kinzie joined her daughter and grand- 
children, who were spending the summer at Amagansett, 
on Long Island. On the evening of September llth, she 
sent to the local physician for some two-grain quinine pills. 
He sent morphine pills, instead of quinine, in a paper with- 
out a label. Mrs. Kinzie took one, and by the time the fatal 
mistake was discovered it was too late for the most power- 
ful remedies to take effect. 

As soon as Mrs. Kinzie complained that the effect of 
the medicine was curious, Mrs. Gordon impulsively swal- 
lowed a similar dose. It was her way of finding out whether 
any harm threatened her precious mother. In her memoirs 
she writes : 
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"I don't remember much about myself. I can recall 
how I would apply ice to my mother's head, or try some new 
way to rouse her. My cousin says I beat my hands to- 
gether, and cried out, *I will not go to sleep. I will keep 
awake,' and stamped up and down the room like a caged 
animal. I did not go to sleep, but my mother did, in spite 
of all we could do." 

It is difficult to realize how stirring and exciting were the 
times in which Mrs. Gordon's parents lived. Danger 
of Indian raids was constant, and narrow escapes 
were numerous. Referring to one of these Mrs. 
Kinzie writes: "Of all forms of death, that by the 
hands of savages is the most difficult to face calmly; and I 
fully believed that our hour was come." Fortunately, the 
Indians did not attack them. 

A scalp dance, witnessed by Mrs. Kinzie, is thus de- 
scribed in "Wau-bun:" *'While they had been in 
our neighborhood, they had more than once asked 
permission to dance the scalp-dance before our door. 
This is the most frightful, heart-curdling exhibition that can 
possibly be imagined. The scalps are stretched on little 
hoops, or frames, and carried on the end of slender poles. 
These are brandished about in the course of the dance, with 
cries, shouts, and furious gestures. The women, who com- 
mence as spectators, becoming excited with the scene and 
the music which their own discordant notes help to make 
more deafening, rush in, seize the scalps from the hands of 
the owners, and toss them frantically about, with the 
screams and yells of demons. I have seen as many as forty 
or fifty scalps figuring in one dance. Upon one occasion 
one was borne by an Indian who approached quite near me, 
and I shuddered as I observed the long, fair hair, evidently 
that of a woman. Another Indian had the skin of a human 
hand, stretched and prepared with as much care as if it had 
been some costly jewel. When these dances occurred, as 
they sometimes did, by moonlight, they were peculiarly 
horrid and revolting." 

And this was the country to which Mrs. Kinzie brought 
her piano, when she came in a boat, rowed by Canadian voy- 
ageurs, to Fort Winnebago, in 1830 ! 

From the year 1800, until the birth of Mrs. Gordon in 
1835, the history of the Kinzie family might almost be de- 
scribed as the history of Chicago. Early in the year 1833, 
it had become so much of a town (it contained perhaps 
fifty inhabitants) that it was necessary for the proprietors 
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of "Kinzie's Addition" to lay out lots and open streets 
through their property. 

Eleanor Lytle Kinzie (Gordon) was bom, June 18, 
1835. The surroundings of her childhood, and the training 
given her by her parents, may be imagined from the de- 
scriptions in the foregoing pages. Her Mother, Mrs. Kin- 
zie, owing to the death of three of her boys while mere 
children, was most indulgent with the surviving 
sons, but on Nellie (as Eleanor was called) she 
expended all the energy of a New England parent. 
Believing that her only daughter was destined to 
marry some enterprising American, who would move 
still further west, and realizing the qualifications re- 
quired by a pioneer's wife, she gave Nellie a course of inten- 
sive training in the practical side of life, which was to stand 
her in good stead during the trying days of the Confederacy. 
Cooking, sewing, housekeeping,, nursing, gardening, 
clothes-making, shoe-making, — in fact everything which 
might be required of a woman separated from the conven- 
iences of civilization, were taught her with great thorough- 
ness. Being very quick to learn, deft with her fingers, and 
ambitious to succeed, she soon excelled in occupations rarely 
undertaken by those in more settled communities. But 
Mrs. Kinzie was not satisfied with a foundation of useful 
accomplishments. She wished her daughter to finish off 
her education with a polish, which, even if not essential to 
the frontier, would enable her to cultivate her mind, and 
enjoy her leisure moments. Accordingly, Nellie Kinzie 
was sent to Madame Canda's school in New York. There 
she became an expert pianist, an artist of some merit, and a 
linguist who spoke French and Italian fluently. She also 
wrote with facility, and won the principal prizes awarded 
for English composition, receiving the highest marks ever 
given. She found time to ride, dance and skate well, and, 
as she was extremely graceful, pretty, clever and vivacious, 
it is needless to say that she was a great favorite wherever 
she went. 

It seems hard to realize that Mrs. Gordon's girlhood 
stretched back to a period when she conversed with persons 
who had known and talked to Washington. One of these, 
Dolly Madison, she met on her first trip to the White House. 
The incident is thus described in her Reminiscences : 

"On our journey to Washington, we sat in front of two 
gentlemen, who were very civil to us, and took much notice 
of me. One was tall, with huge dark cavernous eyes. He 
asked me many questions about my school and my studies. 
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When I said I liked music better than anything else he 
asked me whether I could play and sing. I said, 'Oh, yes ; 
I could do both/ He laughed, and said, 'Suppose you give 
me a song/ 'Of course,' I replied. Both the gentlemen 
were highly entertained, and the big-eyed man pulled me 
down onto his knee, and called me his 'Little canary bird/ 
Before we reached Washington we learned that my special 
admirer was Daniel Webster, and the other gentleman was 
Mr. Preston, the Secretary of the Navy. What I chiefly 
remember about my Washington visit was being taken to a 
reception at the White House. There I was introduced 
not only to the President, General Zachary Taylor, and to 
his daughter. Miss Betty Taylor, but I also had a most in- 
teresting talk with Mrs. Dolly Madison. She was seated 
in state, as it were, on a small sofa. She was quaintly 
dressed in a black brocaded silk, with elbow sleeves and 
black lace mitts. She had three little sausage-like curls on 
each side of her face, surmounted by a white lace turban 
with a spray of diamonds on one side. She was treated with 
great deference, and seemed to be enjoying herself hugely. 
President Taylor had a long chat with me. The President 
asked me what I most wanted to see in Washington. I 
told him I wanted most to see him, which 'amused him very 
much. I added that I should like very much to have a lock 
of his hair. He said he would certainly send me one, and 
sure enough it came next day. I kept it for many years, and 
it was finally destroyed in the Chicago fire, in 1871, as well 
as a charming personal letter from Gen. Robert E. Lee, and 
one from Gen. W. T. Sherman." 

It was just after her debut in society that Healy, the 
American painter, was visiting Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie in 
Chicago, and painted the portrait of Eleanor Kinzie which 
now hangs in the Gordon residence in Savannah. It shows 
a lovely oval face, with masses of chestnut colored hair, 
sparkling brown eyes, and an animation which even a paint- 
ing cannot suppress. 

Her intimates at Madame Canda's were Eliza Gordon, 
of Savannah, Ga., and Ellen and Florence Sheffield. The 
father of the Sheffields was the famous merchant of New 
Haven, Conn., who founded the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. Eliza Gordon's mother had moved to 
New Haven for the purpose of educating her two sons at 
Yale. As Chicago was too far distant for Miss Kinzie to 
return home during school holidays, she was accustomed to 
visit the Sheffields. And in the old Sheffield home, on Hill- 
house Avenue, Nellie Kinzie met her future husband, Wil- 
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liam W. Gordon, then a Yale student in the class of 1854. 
Tradition has it that she was unaware of his presence in the 
drawing room, and that he first saw her sliding down the 
banisters. She much preferred this method to the slower, 
and more conventional, way of walking downstairs. On 
December 21, 1857, they were married at St. James Church, 
in Chicago. 

Mrs. Gordon promptly made an impression in her new 
home. She rode Capt. Chas. A. L. Lamar's horse "Black 
Cloud," when few men would attempt the feat, and in many 
other ways showed her spirit and fearlessness. 

In 1860, the great storm broke. The threatened Civil 
War became a certainty, and Mrs. Gordon was confronted 
with the necessity of making a momentous decision. Not 
only had she been born and educated at the North, but 
many of her relatives were in the United States Army. 
Gen. DIavid Hunter had married her aunt, and her father was 
appointed first a Major, and later a Colonel in the United 
States service. One of her brothers held a commission in 
the U. S. Navy; the other in the Army. Mr. Gordon of- 
fered to send her and their two infant daughters back to 
her parents, but she made her choice for her Husband and the 
Confederacy without hesitation, and suffered all the agonies 
of four long and harrowing years. The War brought sor- 
row enough to those whose sympathies were undivided : it 
was doubly bitter for the Confederates, who gradually came 
to realize that theirs was a Lost Cause ; but the anguish of 
a woman, alone in a comparatively strange land, with her 
husband fighting on one side, and her father, brothers and 
uncle on the other, may be better imagined than described. 
During this period of poverty, privation, suspense and lone- 
liness, one of her brothers was killed, two of them were cap- 
tured, her husband was wounded, and her uncle. Gen. 
Hunter, was desperately wounded at the first battle of Ma- 
nassas. To the honor of her Georgia neighbors, be it said 
that only one attempted to taunt her about her Northern 
connections, and swift retribution followed. This lady met 
Mrs. Gordon just at the beginning of the war, and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

"I hear, Mrs. Gordon, that your brother is an officer in 
the Union Army, and all I have to say is, that I hope the 
first shot fired will kill him dead." To which Mrs. Gordon 
replied, "Thank you." 

A few weeks later this lady's brother, a gallant Con- 
federate officer, had the misfortune to be wounded by a 
bursting shell, a piece of which struck him in the back. 
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Mrs. Gordon, meeting her at a dinner, where those present 
had heard the previous conversation, remarked loudly and 

pleasantly, "By the way, Mrs. ; I hear that your 

brother has been shot in the back; mine is very well, thank 
your 

Some of her war experience Mrs. Gordon was per- 
suaded to write, but of that time she disliked to talk. Her 
friends of those days always contended that her cheerful 
spritely demeanor never deserted her, but she must have had 
some moments of desperate gloom, when making shoes and 
clothes for her little half-starved daughters, and wondering 
whether she would ever see her husband again. 

The following extracts from her war reminiscences, 
written for her grand-children, may prove of interest : 

"Fred Waring and my husband went to work together 
to equip and carry on to Virginia a cavalry company — the 
'Georgia Hussars,' to which they had both belonged for 
years. My husband's grandfather, Ambrose Gordon, and 
his father, W. W. Gordon, had each been in command of 
this troop, so there was a good deal of sentiment in- 
volved. There is no use expatiating on the sufferings of 
those left behind. Fortunately, no one realized what lay in 
the future, but thought two or three months soldiering 
would settle the matter, and that our boys would come 
marching home, like conquering heroes. The Hussars 
made a fine showing. Fred Waring was Captain, Willie 
was one of his Lieutenants. The Hussars' cook, William 
Fisher, was not only an excellent cook, but a wonderful for- 
ager. If there were chickens, or turkeys, or eggs, or but- 
ter within a radius of ten miles William Fisher was sure to 
find them, and forthwith they duly appeared upon the mess 
table. Luxury reigned in the Hussar camp for many 
months, till one sad day, when William announced with 
deep regret that he was ill and homesick, and that nothing 
short of Richmond and his Polly's care could save his life. 
I was at once notified that I must take immediate steps to 
provide these pampered officers with a cook in William's 
place. If there had been any other wife to whom I could 
have turned over this onerous duty I would have rebelled, 
but they were a miserable set of unmarried men, and I was 
their only dependence, so I flew around, interviewed dozens 
of cooks, and at last sent one up to the front who came with 
superlative recommendations as to his honesty and ability. 
Matters progressed in a fairly satisfactory manner at first, 
for the blessed William stayed an extra week (in spite of 
his dying condition) to show Tom, the new man, his ways 
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and methods. Two weeks went by. The officers began to 
grow restive. Murmurs of discontent were heard. At last, 
my husband ventured to remonstrate. 'Tom/ he said, 'why 
in the world don't you give us any hot rolls for break- 
fast?' 'Lord! Mass Lieutenant,' said Tom, 'Ain't you know 
its too cold dis time a year for de bread to rise?' 'Why,' 
retorted my husband, 'William Fisher always gave us hot 
rolls up to the very day he left us.' 'Yas-sah, yas-sah,' 
replied Tom, 'dat's so, and ef yo wants me to do lak William 
do I can have hot rolls ebery day, too !' 'Well,' inquired my 
husband, little dreaming what a shocking revelation was 
coming, 'what DID William Fisher do?' 'He always take 
de bread to bed wid him to make it rise,' replied Tom, with 
perfect gravity. 'Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be 
wise.' No one again asked for hot rolls in cold weather." 



In spite of her ardent championship of the South, Mrs. 
Gordon was, at times, suspected (because she was a North- 
ern woman) of secretly sympathizing with the North. On 
one occasion "Mercer's brigade was up in Atlanta (with Wil- 
lie still on that Staff). The 63rd Georgia was also there — 
brother George's regiment (Col. George A. Gordon). 
He was sent for one day by Gen. Gilmer, of Sa- 
vannah (who was in command in Atlanta). He 
said a lady who was on her way through our 
lines to her home in Nashville had come to head- 
quarters to say she 'had been given a parcel to carry 
through the lines by Mrs. Willie Gordon of Savannah, and 
not knowing the contents, which might be important infor- 
mation to the Yankees, or even plans of fortifications, etc., 
etc., she had thought it safer to hand them in at headquar- 
ters.' Gen. Gilmer handed the parcel to Col. George Gor- 
don, and asked him to turn it over to Capt. Gordon, and as- 
sure him that he was satisfied it was all right. Col. George 
Gordon declined to receive the parcel, and said he would in- 
form Capt. Gordon of the circumstance, and let him inter- 
view Gen. Gilmer himself. Willie hurried to Gen. Gilmer, 
who tried to return the parcel to him. But Willie refused 
positively to accept it. He insisted that it must be opened 
and read. In vain the General declared that he could not open 
and read a lady's correspondence. Willie said he could ap- 
point some officer to do so, but that 'he felt it due to both 
himself and to me, that the parcel should be inspected by 
the military authorities.' Gen. Gilmer conceded the point 
finally, and made Col. Field, his Inspector, open the parcel 
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and read its contents. My tirades against the United States 
and the Yankees generally, and my violent Southern senti- 
ments, must have rather amused him. The parcel was re- 
turned, marked This parcel can be forv^arded by any flag 
of truce.' It reached its destination." 



"Early on the morning of the 21st of December, 1864, 
(the anniversary of my wedding), Sherman's troops entered 
Savannah. The city was wrapped in gloomy silence. No 
one was to be seen on the streets. Everything 
was so quiet, I ventured next day to walk down 
Bull street to mother's (her husband's mother), and it makes 
me laugh now to remember that I put a little pistol into my 
belt under my coat, intending to use it if anyone gave me 
any 'sass.' It was quite unnecessary. The soldiers most 
politely stepped out of my way as I passed, and I reached 
mother's house in safety." 



Frequently, during the War, Mrs. Gordon tried to help 
her Southern neighbors, and lighten their burdens. This 
was particularly the case during Gen. Sherman's occupation 
of Savannah. As was inevitable, some of her efforts were 
misunderstood. On this subject, her memoirs have the 
following : 

"After the War, brother George (Col. George A. Gor- 
don) was one day commenting on these various experiences 
of mine, and said 'I really think it would have been better 
if you had refused to take any steps in those matters.' 'I 
don't agree with you,' I replied. *If I had refused they 
would only have said 'damned little Yankee, she will get 
everything she wants for herself, and won't do a thing to 
help anybody else,' whereas, now I have the satisfaction 
of having been of use to people, and I don't care a fig what 
any of them said or thought about me.' 'That is very true,' 
he replied. 'That is probably just what they would have 
said.' " 



Reconstruction followed the War. Mrs. Gordon's hus- 
band, having lost everything, a fresh start had to be made, 
accompanied by poverty, hardship and struggle. 

Having endured the horror of war, and the sadness of 
bereavement, Mrs. Gordon was next called upon to face the 
terrors of pestilence, namely, the yellow fever epidemic, 
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which visited Savannah during 1876. Her husband re- 
mained in the city, nursing the sick. The children were 
sent away to a place of safety, but Mrs. Gordon went to 
Guyton, only thirty miles from Savannah, where many of 
the refugees from the plague-stricken city were taken ill, 
and a number died. There were no trained nurses in those 
days, and she nursed the ill and the dying, and comforted 
the bereaved, without thought of herself. One morning, as 
she was setting forth on her round of visits to the sick, a 
friend said, "I am going to tell Willie Gordon that you won't 
last much longer if you don't stop this nursing." "Add my 
epitaph," she replied, "killed by the accidental discharge of 
her duty." While this was not original, it made everyone 
laugh, and a laugh counted for much in those trying days. 

In December, 1880, Mrs. Gordon's daughter, Alice, 
aged seventeen, died in New York, while attending school. 
Mrs. Gordon was more deeply affected by this than any 
other previous event in her life. The collection of poems 
and essays which she published under the title of "Rose- 
mary and Rue," was in memory of this, the only child she 
lost. 

When war was declared against Spain, in 1898, Mrs. Gor- 
don's husband was appointed a Brigadier General by Pres- 
ident McKinley. His brigade was stationed first 
at Mobile, Ala., then at Miami, Fla., then at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and, finally, he was appointed a Com- 
missioner, together with Admiral Schley, and General 
Brooke, to supervise the evacuation of Porto Rico by the 
Spanish troops. Mrs. Gordon accompanied her husband to 
his various stations in the United States, and joined him at 
Porto Rico. The troops suffered severely from illness at 
Miami. Hospital facilities were totally inadequate, and the 
men were returned to their tents and camp fare while still 
half sick. To meet this situation, Mrs. Gordon organized, 
and, with the assistance of her daughter, conducted a large 
convalescent hospital. 

When Gen. Gordon was ordered to Porto Rico, Mrs. 
Gordon returned to Savannah to complete arrangements for 
the trip. As the train was about to pull out of the station, 
at Jacksonville, a number of sick soldiers were suddenly 
brought into the Pullman car. Some were so ill that they 
were passed through the windows on stretchers. Mrs. Gor- 
don finally located the man in charge — not a medical officer, 
and was told that the men were being invalided home from 
Fernandina to Indiana. "Why," she said, "that is criminal. 
Some of these men are dying. How dare they do such a 
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thing?" Before she could prevent it, the train left for Sa- 
vannah. The passengers on the Pullman, fearing con- 
tagion, adjourned to the day coach. Mrs. Gordon had 
berths made up, secured a civilian physician from an adjoin- 
ing car, got ice and brandy, and, together with the phy- 
sician, did what she could to relieve the sufferings of these 
desperately ill youths. Two of the party were brothers. 
One was only slightly ill, but the other died in Mrs. Gordon's 
arms before the train reached Savannah. She had the re- 
mains brought to her own house, and made the brother 
come there also. The next day, funeral services were held 
at the house, and then the survivor, with his brother's body, 
was sent on to Indiana. The letter written by the 
lad's mother to the Stranger who had cared for her boys, 
when ill and dying, in a far away land, was one of the most 
beautiful tributes that Mrs. Gordon ever received. Four- 
teen years later, when Mrs. Gordon was traveling, in great 
sorrow, from the White Sulphur Springs to Savannah, it 
became necessary to ask some favor of the train conductor. 
To her surprise, he replied, "I would do anything on earth 
for Mrs. Gordon." "Why, how do you know me?" she 
asked. "I was conductor," he said, "on the train from Jack- 
sonville that night when you nursed the young soldier who 
died, and you wrote to the Pullman Company and told them 
how helpful I had been to you. It brought me promotion, 
and I have never forgotten it." 

In matters of public importance Mrs. Gordon took a 
deep and practical interest. She was one of the organizers 
of the Colonial Dames of America in the State of Georgia, 
in 1894, and was the President of that society for six years, 
declining re-election. She also served two terms as Second 
Vice-President of the .National Society of Colonial Dames, 
in that instance also declining re-election. She served one 
term as Honorary State Regent for Georgia, of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

She organized the Society of the Red Cross for the 
State of Georgia, in Savannah, in 1906. 

She edited her mother's book, "Wau-Bun," and also 
wrote a short life of her grandfather, entitled "John Kinzie, 
Pioneer," and a sketch of the Chicago Massacre, called 
"Helm's Narrative." 

She was much interested in genealogy, and her friends 
were fond of telling her that an operation on her brain 
would disclose it to consist of a "Black Forest" of family 
trees. 
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The writing and receiving of letters was a great satis- 
faction to her, and she carried on an extensive and interest- 
ing correspondence throughout a long and eventful life. 

In art, music and literature she took a deep interest, 
and lent her aid and counsel whenever schools or clubs to 
encourage these were formed. 

Having traveled extensively, both in America and 
abroad. General and Mrs. Gordon enjoyed a wide acquaint- 
ance, and visitors to Savannah frequently brought letters of 
introduction, which resulted in their entertainment as guests 
at the Gordon Home on the corner of Oglethorpe Avenue 
and Bull street. Mrs. Gordon thus continued in her South- 
ern life the traditions of the Kinzie home in Chicago. 

But Mrs. Gordon's sympathies carried her not alone 
into social and civic and artistic circles. As a staunch 
Episcopalian, and a loyal churchwoman, she was equally 
energetic and efficient in charitable work. Good deeds, per- 
formed may years previously, were continually being 
brought to light in the strangest way, as the following 
letter indicates : 

"Savannah, Ga., March 3rd, 1916. 
Mrs. W. W. Gordon, 
Dear Madam : 

I know that you will be greatly surprised when you 
have read this letter. On March 3, 1884, you did a great 
good in your charity work. There was a family living in 
Savannah. They did not have any money. The mother 
had to do washing to support her 18 months old baby, and 
through your help they were kept from starving. The 
father died March 4, 1884, and was buried the next day. 
The city was going to bury him, but you, with your noble 
heart, did not let the city bury him. You arranged matters 
so that his funeral was a decent and respectable one. It has 
just been today 32 years, and I know that you have forgotten 
all about it, but there is still one living that will 
never forget your kindness. The writer of this let- 
ter is that 18 months old baby, who wants to 
thank you for your kindness. If there is any way that I 
can show my gratitude to you, it will be a pleasure to serve 
you." 

She was intolerant of oppression, and quick to resent an 
injustice to the defenseless. When rowdy boys attempted 
to disturb the services at a negro church, she personally saw 
to it that the preacher and congregation received police pro- 
tection. 
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Her humor was proverbial. Those who met her 
ialways carried away a vivid recollection of her wit and bril- 
liancy. She was the centre of every group, and 
there was never a dull moment when she was present. Her 
amusing speeches carried no malice. They never hurt, or 
caused resentment, and she was totally incapable of petty 
spite. She was particularly clever at repartee, and her child- 
ren were fond of "chaffing" her, knowing in advance that 
they would draw forth some apt retort, for example : 

Mrs. Gordon attended in Rochester, N. Y., a reunion of 
her school friends at Madame Canda's. This was some 
forty years after their school days, and in describing the 
scene to her children, she said, '^You know, it was perfectly 
awful. All had aged so much that no one knew anyone 
else, until I entered the room, when everyone exclaimed, 
'that is Nellie Kinzie !' " Her son remarked, "Mamma, that 
is an awful give-away on you." "Why?" she asked. "Be- 
cause," he said, "you have always told us that, in your youth, 

you were radiantly beautiful." "Fm not so d d ugly 

now," was the instant response. 

When her husband was stationed at Macon during the 
Spanish-American War, Mrs. Gordon called on a certain 
lady, who, after looking out of the second story window, 
sent word by the maid that she had gone down town shop- 
ping. On receiving this message, Mrs. Gordon said to the 
servant, "Well, you tell your mistress from me, that the next 
time she goes out shopping she better not leave her head 
behind." 

When she was invited to attend the moving picture 
representation of "The Birth of a Nation," she replied, "No, 
thank you. I went through it all, and it was no 'twilight 
sleep.' " 

She declined an invitation to a suffrage meeting, saying, 
"I have always obtained what I wanted from the men with- 
out the vote, and it doesn't interest me to hear hens try to 
crow." 

Her letters to the newspapers during her later years she 
always signed "Moir6 Antique." 

iOn one occasion, just as guests were arriving for dinner, 
the dumb-waiter, which a certain carpenter had repeatedly 
fixed, refused to work. She sent for him and upbraided 
him. He defended himself, saying, "Well, Mrs. Gordon, 
dumb-waiters are things as go by fits and starts." "But," 
she replied, "the trouble is, mine is all fits, and no starts." 
She also had occasion to reprove a plumber, who protested, 
saying, "Mrs. Gordon, don't you know your language is 
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such that I could sue you for damages?" "If that's the 
case," came the instant reply, "I can at least damn you for 
sewages." 

Her energy and recklessness and impetuosity were just 
as pronounced as her sense of humor. Fear and fatigue 
were foreign to her. Once in New York she tried to stop 
a pickpocket, who was running towards her, and nearly suc- 
ceeded, while other pedestrians were giving the thief a wide 
berth. Finding a large rat in her room one day, she se- 
cured her husband's cavalry sabre, closed all the doors, 
chased the rat under a bureau, and killed it. On another oc- 
casion, while reading at night in her cottage at The Old 
Sweet Springs, she saw a large snake gliding across the 
floor. The snake reached the door, and was escaping, when 
she caught it by the tail, jerked it back into the room, slam- 
med a rocking chair on top of it, sat in the chair, and rocked 
until the snake was dead. During the European War, she 
crossed the ocean several times to see her daughters, who 
lived in England, the last trips being made in the summer 
and autumn of 1916. Someone tried to dissuade her, point- 
ing out the dangers of submarines, but her reply, though 
eighty-one years of age, was, "I am not afraid of any Ger- 
mans in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth." 

She took a deep interest in religious matters, and was a 
diligent student of the Bible, which she knew better than 
most church-goers. She also read regularly her Episcopal 
prayer book. It cannot be said that she was altogether 
reverent, for she found several amusing incidents in the 
Bible, and she wrote comments freely on the margin of both 
books. A characteristic notation, was her insertion of the 
word competent in the prayer, "Send forth laborers into thy 
harvest." 

Spiritualism fascinated her, and she was much disap- 
pointed at her inability to communicate with the departed. 
She said, "These spiritualistic books claim that it is the sub- 
conscious self that gets in touch with spirits. I suppose 
that is what's the matter with me. All of me is right here, 
living on the surface as hard as I can, all the time." 

A correspondent, who had never seen her, wrote a de- 
scription of what she supposed Mrs. Gordon was like, which 
was so far from correct that Mrs. Gordon was moved to 
reply as follows : 

"November 16, 1916. 

"I was greatly amused by the account you gave me in 
your last letter as to what you fancied me to be like, and I 
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shall have to give you a correct sketch of myself, though it 
will be far from complimentary. 

"In the first place, I am only five feet, one inch in height, 
and weigh but 114 pounds, thus being far from the large, 
dignified person of your imagination. In fact, if I ever at- 
tempted to stand on my dignity I should surely fall off and 
break my neck. 

"Rudyard Kipling put me into one of his magazine 
stories, describing me as 'a little old lady with snapping 
black eyes, who used very bad language.' I wrote and 
thanked him, having recognized myself at once. 

"I have strong likes and dislikes. I love music and 
reading and sewing, embroidery and crochet. I hate ex- 
ercise and fresh air. I dislike being out of doors, either 
walking or driving, especially in an 'auto.' I always give as 
my prescription for retaining my youth, 'a strict avoidance 
of exercise and fresh air.' I love everything witty and 
clever. My strict observance of the Fifth Commandment, 
which tells us to 'honor our father and mother,' has resulted 
in my 'living long in the land,' according to the promise — un- 
less it is because the Lord don't want me and the Devil won't 
have me. lAt any rate here I remain, very much against my 
will, for there is nothing I so sincerely desire in this world 
as to get out of it." 

'^NELLIE KINZIE GORDON, 

Aged 81 years, 5 months." 

Such a many-sided personality is difficult to describe. 
Perhaps the words "Like a flash," best summarize her traits. 
In thought, word, and act, she was rapid and vivid as the 
lightning. She loved to shock conventional people, to star- 
tle the dull, and dazzle the brilliant. Nothing daunted her. 
She learned to bicycle when she was sixty, to typewrite when 
she was seventy, and she praticed scales on the piano when 
she was eighty, for fear her fingers would get stiff. When 
she was learning to ride a wheel, a hack suddenly stopped 
in front of her, with the result that her skirts became tang- 
led and she fell, cutting her forehead on the asphalt. This 
happened in front of the De Soto Hotel, and several people 
ran to her assistance. She waved them aside, walked, with 
the blood streaming from her face, to a near-by drug store, 
had the cut sewed up, and bicycled home. 

Last year, she went to England to visit her daughter, 
because, as she explained afterwards, she thought it was not 
safe for the latter to cross the Atlantic on account of sub- 
marines. 
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With her, action followed thought at once, and inevi- 
tably. Obstacles and difficulties merely stimulated her. A 
visitor described a poor family, without wood or coal or milk 
for the children, and bemoaned the fact that nothing could be 
procured because it was a legal holiday. At once, Mrs. Gor- 
don flew out of the room, without excuse, and presently re- 
turned, saying, "It's all right. I told the butler to stop the 
first wagon he saw, and have sent coal and wood from our 
own yard, and the oldest child is to come here for milk every 
day." Three years later, the child was still coming for the 
milk daily. 

She cordially detested anyone who was pretentious, or 
affected, or a bore. She did not "suffer fools gladly," or in 
any other way, if she could help it. She was untouched by 
modern theories, and yet always in sympathy with youth. 
All young people, especially young men, sought her society, 
and she loved being with them. She loved new things, new 
ideas, new inventions, and, as her memory was wonderful, 
she seldom forgot anything. She never allowed any fear of 
consequences to influence her. To any warning her in- 
variable answer was "I don't care," and she didn't. 

Perhaps her most salient characteristics were her origi- 
nality -and freedom from self-consciousness. She never 
"posed," or tried to be brave or amusing, and this was one 
of her greatest charms. She simply, and spontaneously, 
sparkled with wit, which was as ready when talking to her 
servants as when entertaining a President. In time of ad- 
versity, as well as prosperity, the flame of her personality 
warmed all who came near her, but burnt and scarred none 
in spite of its vividness and intensity. One of her truest 
friends wrote of her : 

"She is the spice of life to me, the salad course at din- 
ner, a glass of red wine held to the light, a warm wide hearth, 
and so many other things besides. I love her full blooded 
ferocity; her never failing kindness; the big heart of her, 
and the quick tongue of her. I love her unswerving loyalty, 
the gallant spirit that has always taken the lofty paths, 
leaving the safe track to grovellers and cowards. She has 
always made me think of Wordsworth's 'Happy Warrior :' 

'The generous spirit, whose high endeavors are an upward 

light 
That makes the path before him always bright. 
Who comprehends his trust, and, to the same. 
Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim,' " 
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She lived through a most eventful period of history. 
She remembered the Mexican War, and every incident of 
this present war was of absorbing interest to her, yet age 
touched her lightly, and in talking with her one often re- 
called the quotation — 

"Time cannot wither, nor custom stale, her infinite variety." 

No mere description can fully reveal her charm, but no 
one who knew her, ever forgot her, for 

"Nature made her what she was. 
And ne'er made sic another." 

Such a career is an inspiration. 

Valiant and useful, hopeful and radiant, her unquench- 
able Spirit lives on immortal. 



WILLIAM Mc WHIR, 

An Irish Friend of Washington. 

BY WILLIAM HARDEN. 

Senator George F. Hoar, in his "Autobiography of 
Seventy-Five Years,'* says : "In my younger days there 
were among my kindred and near friends persons who knew 
the great actors of the Revolutionary times and the time 
which followed till I came to manhood myself." Though 
born at a much later date than Mr. Hoar, this writer has had 
experience of a like kind. He knew and talked with one 
man whose intimate association with General Washington 
was a cherished recollection during the remaining years of 
his life. That man was the subject of this sketch, and it is 
hoped that a recital of his diversified experiences may prove 
of interest to some who turn over these pages. 

In the year 1759 there lived in the parish of Moneyrea, 
in Ireland, a prosperous farmer named James Mc Whir, who 
had married a young woman named Jean Gibson. Of the 
several children born to them William first saw the light of 
day on the 9th of September of that year, and the parents 
being persons of deep piety decided that one son should be 
brought up and educated with the settled purpose of enter- 
ing the ministry in the church of their ancestors, that is the 
Presbyterian, and the decision pointed to William as the 
one to be so honored. As a child he had the misfortune to 



